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rights of the minority. But this recognition, as stated
in the Act of 1867 (except for the Protestant and
English-speaking minority in Quebec) has had no real
validity, thanks to an elastic, equivocal and confused
terminology.

Did not the French Canadians of that period err
through lack of foresight; through an excess of gener-
osity or confidence? It is all the more conceivable
since one of the resolutions of the Quebec Conference
(which themselves are the basis of the Canadian
Constitution) granted to Catholic and Protestant
minorities of both Canadas equality of rights and
privileges in matters of education. Again left with no
protection but that of a clause, obscure in meaning,
and provincial laws which might be modified or re-
pealed by a vote of the majority, the Catholic and
French minorities were speedily sacrificed. It must be
admitted, too, that innumerable errors in methods and
tactics, lack of skill, ignorance and lack of knowledge
among the minorities or their leaders, have too often
and too markedly facilitated the plans of the fanatical
adversaries who are sometimes sincere and sometimes
convinced that they belong to a superior race.

Here, once more, for lack of the texts of laws whose
absence cannot be too greatly deplored, history, wrhich
teaches its devotees to be realists, can furnish to French-
speaking Canadians the most solid arguments with
which to support their legitimate claims, as it can
furnish to all Canadians the basis for an indispensable
"entente cordiale." Certainly right and justice is one
thing; but the law is often another. Let me here
interpolate a conversation that I had in 1947 on this
subject with a noted American educator. I was telling